POPULAR IDEA OF ILLUSION.

respect to the real world about us, will produce just
the same kind of confusion of reality and phantasm,
which we observe in the insane. To give but an
example : the play of fancy which leads to a detection,
of animal and other forms in clouds, is known to be an
occupation of the insane, and is rightly made use of by
Shakespeare as a mark of incipient mental aberration
in Hamlet; and yet this very same occupation is quite
natural to children, and to imaginative adults when they
choose to throw the reins on the neck of their phantasy.
Our luminous circle of rational perception is surrounded
by a misty penumbra of illusion. Common sense
itself may be said to admit this, since the greatest
stickler for the enlightenment of our age will be found
in practice to accuse most of his acquaintance at
some time or another of falling into illusion.

If illusion thus has its roots in ordinary mental life,
the study of it would seem to belong to the physiology
as much as to the pathology of mind. We may even
go further, and say that in the analysis and explana-
tion of illusion the psychologist may be expected to
do more than the physician. If, on the one hand, the
latter has the great privilege of observing the pheno-.
mena in their highest intensity, on the other hand, tho
former has the advantage of being familiar with tho
normal intellectual process which all illusion simulates
or caricatures. To this it must be added that the
physician is naturally disposed to look at illusion
mainly, if not exclusively, on its practical side, that
is, as a concomitant and symptom of cerebral disease,
which it is needful to be able to recognize. The
psychologist 'has a different interest in the subject,